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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

My old friend, A. H. Wood, of Lunenburg, refers, 
in a private letter, to a remark made by the late 
William Sparrell of Boston to the effect that he could 
govern himself much cheaper than he could hire it 
done. I never heard of Mr. Sparrell before, but I am 
already convinced that he was a rare philosopher. 

As that phase of the Egoistic discussion which Mr. 
Babcock and Mr. Yarros have been conducting seems 
to have reached a point where the disputants are at 
a deadlock, it is useless to devote more space to it. 
Readers not already convinced one way or the other 
are not likely to be affected by further repetitions. 
Therefore this phase of the controversy is declared 
closed. 

That newspaper lying is a commodity furnished in 
answer to a demand, as “F. F. K.” points out in an- 
other column, is a truism among close observers. But 
how does this excuse the newspapers, or make it less 
necessary to bring and keep this lamentable fact be- 
fore the eyes of those who observe less closely? What 
is the persistent exposure of this among other evils 
but a constant spreading of the light? Our statutes 
are manufactured in answer to a demand. Are they 
less to be denounced on that account? Superstition is 
supplied in answer to a demand. Is the church to be 
shielded for that reason from the withering shafts of 
ridicule? How are we to decrease these demands ex- 
cept by showing the evils of the things demanded ? 

The next meeting of the Anarchists’ Club will be 
more than usually interesting. Instead of an essay 
followed by general discussion, there will be a debate 
between two speakers. The question, in substance if 
not in form, will be: “ Does Henry George’s plan of 
the taxation of land values offer a scientific, just, and 
adequate solution of the labor problem?” E. M. 
White, a prominent member of the Land and Labor 
Club, will affirm; Victor Yarros willdeny. The exact 
order of proceedings has not been determined, but the 
speakers will alternate in addresses ranging from half 
an hour to ten minutes in length. The meeting will 
be held on Sunday, January 1, at half past two o’clock, 
in Codman Hall, 176 Tremont Street. Liberty wishes 
the Club a happy and prosperous New Year. 


Many persons at a distance have expressed a desire 
to see the Constitution of the Anarchists’ Club. They 
may now gratify it by ordering a copy of Victor Yar- 
ros’s pamphlet, “ Anarchism: Its Aims and Methods,” 
advertised elsewhere. The Constitution is contained 
in the pamphlet. Persons who desire to distribute 
this pamphlet can procure it at the very low rate of 
three cents a copy, if they will take a hundred copies. 
At the same terms they can procure Olive Schreiner’s 
“Three Dreams in a Desert,” which Sarah E. Holmes 
has published in pamphlet form in response to a de- 
mand created by its recent appearance in Liberty. 
She will also publish shortly, as a four-page tract, the 
keen and brilliant “Socialistic Letter” by Ernest 
Lesigne which appeared in the last issue of Liberty, 
giving it the title: “The Two Socialisms: Govern- 
mental and Anarchistic.” All these additions to the 
Anarchistic propaganda will greatly increase its 
efficacy. 





Liberty and the Communists. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I remember a note in one of the earlier numbers of Liberty 
in which you objected to ‘‘ La Révolte’s”’ calling you or your 
paper ‘‘comrade.’’ Now Isee in the article, ‘‘ To the Breach, 
Comrades,’’ that you call Parsons, Spies, et als. comrades. 
This seems the more contrary to your plumb-line, since in the 
same issue you prove that the Chicago men’s conception of 
Anarchism was the same as Kropotkine’s. If you disapprove 
of the aims and methods of the Chicago Anarchists, or Com- 
munists, if you please, how was it that you eulogized them 
and wrote the poem, *‘ They never fail who die in a great 
cause; ... and conduct the world at last tofreedom’’? In 
fact, the brilliancy of your eulogy on Chicago’s dead Anarch- 
ists is dimmed by what you wrote on those men when they 
were alive. 

There is another thing to which I like to call the attention 
of your readers. In the article, ‘‘General Walker and the 
Anarchists,’ you stated that the Chicago Anarchists would 
have the working men’s societies (Communes) ‘‘ suppress by 
whatever heroic measures all rebellious individuals who 
should at any time practically assert their rights to produce 
and exchange for themselves.”’ This is not true, and I think 
you would find it very hard to point to any article written by 
the Chicago Anarchists which would prove your assertion. 
But, on the contrary, if your readers will search in the back 
numbers of Liberty, they will find that Mr. Appleton (X) 
once put the same question to John Most and that the latter 
emphatically (with a big ‘‘Ja!’’) answered that the indivi- 
dual will have the right to produce and exchange according 
to his taste. 

As a matter of fact, the main difference between the Chi- 
cago and Boston Anarchists seems to be this: The former 
based their theories on the collectivity, and never cared to 
say anything about the individual,—in fact, they ignored 
him, — while the latter, the Boston Anarchists, took the indi- 
vidual as the foundation of their teachings, and practically 
destroyed the right of the collectivity. ‘Society has no 
rights,’’ said Mr. Tucker in some issue of Liberty. 

In all the quotations from Kropotkine’s ‘‘ Expropriation ”’ 
I fail to find that he advocates expropriation of anything but 
the means of exploiting human beings. But that does not 
prove that he would deprive the individual laborer of his 
tools. M. FRANKLIN. 


It is not true that I ever objected to “ La Révolte’s ” 
calling me “comrade.” These are the facts. That 
paper had called Liberty bourgeois and therefore not 
Anarchistic. I proved in answer that from the Anar- 
chistic standpoint the heretic was “La Révolte,” not 
Liberty. In this I had the support of John F. Kelly, 
now a prominent writer for the “ Alarm.” “La Ré- 
volte” never met my argument. But later it offered 
its hand to Anarchistic journals in all parts of the 
world, mentioning Boston especially. I answered: “J 
accept it cordially.” Then I added: “But I am still 
waiting for ‘La Révolte’ to assure and convince me 
that, in recommending the people collectively to take 
and keep possession of all wealth, it is not grossly vio- 
lating the indubitably Anarchistic principle of freedom 
of production and exchange. It is now Liberty’s turn 
to be a little select in the matter of its fellowship.” 
It is evident that in the unequivocal expression, “I 
accept it cordially,” I declared my comradeship with 
“La Révolte” in exactly the same sense that I de- 
clared it with the Chicago men in the issue of Lib- 
erty which Mr. Franklin now criticises— namely, in 
the sense of our common striving for human welfare, 
—and that the additional remarks were simply in the 
nature of a hint to “La Révolte” that it had not an- 
swered me, and that comradeship, in Liberty’s view, 
was not a thing to be put on and off at “ La Révolte’s” 
convenience. 





In printing the lines “ “They never fail,” etc. (I 
| thank Mr. Franklin for the compliment, but it was 
Lord Byron, not I, who wrote those glorious lines) I 
did nothing inconsistent with my disapproval of the 
Chicago men’s methods. In the same issue I expressly 
said: “I disapprove utterly their methods; I dispute 
emphatically their Anarchism; but as brothers, as 
dear comrades, animated by the same love, and work- 
ing, in the broad sense, in a common cause than which 
there never was a grander, I give them both my hands.” 
In my view, any one who dies a martyr in this “com- 
mon cause,” thereby, no matter what his individual 
opinions, concentrates the spirit of inquiry upon it and 
hence “augments the deep and sweeping thoughts 
which conduct the world at last to freedom.” That 
is what I declared in quoting Byron’s lines. What, 
pray, has this to do with the question of methods? 

Against Mr. Franklin’s denial of my interpretation 
of the Chicago men’s position, I must simply place my 
assertion — not having the files to quote from — that 
the “ Alarm” has printed article after article which 
sustain my assertion. And besides, was not Most’s 
“Beast of Property” one of their chief text-books? 
What did Mast’s “big ‘Ja!’” amount to? As much 
as the “big ‘Ja!’” with which the State Socialists an- 
swer the same question when pushed to it, and Mr. 
Franklin knows that they do not mean what they say. 
No more does Most; else why did he tell me, as I long 
ago reported in Liberty, that after the revolution, if 
one man should work for wages, the old system would 
be reared again, and that, if any one should insist on 
doing so, force would be used to stop him? Does Mr. 
Franklin call that allowing the individual the right to 
produce and exchange? 

But Mr. Franklin goes on to interpret the position 
of the Chicago men for himself, and in doing so he 
completely destroys his own defence of them and sus- 
tains my criticism. The Chicago Anarchists, he says, 
ignored the individual. Now, what is Anarchism but 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual? 
And if that is Anarchism, how can those who ignore 
the individual be Anarchists? 

Kropotkine’s doctrine of expropriation seems to me 
to involve a denial to the individual of his tools; but, 
whether it does or not, it certainly involves a denial 
of his right to exchange, and that is as Archistic as to 
deny his right to produce. For instance, a man makes 
aspade. This he is allowed to keep, because he has a 
right to produce. But he makes a second spade. 
This must be taken from him, because it is a means 
of exploitation,—in other words, because, while he 
has it, he can exchange his money or something else 
for another man’s labor. Isn’t it evident that it would 
be no more a denial of liberty to take the first spade 
than the second? I have proved it over and over 
again, and my arguments on this point have often won 
Mr. Franklin’s approval. But, alas! I one day was 
obliged to expose some of the rascalities committed by 
Most’s lieutenants in New York, and a little while 
afterward, when the Chicago bomb was thrown, I 
declined to allow sentiment to obliterate all distinc- 
tions between opposite ideas, and since then twice two 
have not been four to Mr. Franklin. He has had a 
long fit of the sulks, in which he is still plunged, and 
his only moments of joy are when a copy of Liberty 
reaches him in which he finds some fancied flaw to 
peck at. Well, the above is the best that he can do. 

T. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


APPENDIX. 


Continued from No. 114. 





We have said that the possession of property is essential to the sovereignty of 
the individual. In this statement we find the refutation of Mr. Warren’s second 
principle, that “Cost is the Limit of Price.” According to this theory, equal 
amounts of labor are made to balance each other, without regard to the value of 
the product. Equitable Commerce, it maintains, is the exchange of the results of 
equal labor, as virtual equivalents. A commodity which has cost you the labor of 
an hour is to be exchanged on equal terms for one that has cost me labor to the 
same amount of time, irrespective of the utility of the product to either party. 

Now we utterly fail to perceive the connection of this principle, with that of the 
sovereignty of the individual. On the contrary, we are persuaded that they are in 
irreconcilable antagonism. 

The sovereignty of the individual is secured only by the guarantee of individual 
property. Universal freedom depends on universal ownership. But the right of 
property is based on the right of the individual to the products of his labor. If 
there is an intuitive principle in the science of society, it is this. Just in propor- 
tion as this natural right is set aside, the individual loses one of the most impor- 
tant elements of sovereiguty. We do not say that an individual, or a society of 
individuals, may not waive their exercise of this right, for the sake of another 
order of considerations. For instance, I yield the rigid application of the prin- 
ciple, in behalf of social charity. I assent to the arrangement by which a portion 
of the products of my labor is assigned to the child, the sick, the infirm, the aged; 
but this is a voluntary act in obedience to my conviction, that the strong ought to 
share the burden of the weak. It is not enforced by the law of natural justice, in 
the distribution of products, but adopted as the dictate of benevolent sentiment. 
Or I may belong to an industrial association, consisting of various branches of 
industry, and organized on the plan of dividing the aggregate product of labor, 
according to the amount performed, instead of allowing each individual to enjoy 
tne actual, specific product of his labor. But this, again, is a voluntary abdication 
of a natural right in the interests of social unity. It is prompted by the sentiment 
of friendship, a desire for an equality surpassing that of nature, or by other mo- 
tives, no matter what. No one can pretend that it is the result of a scientific 
analysis of the methods of industrial repartition. In like manner, I can conceive 
of a society founded on the principle of “Cost the Limit of Price,” as laid down in 
this volume; and though I should not be sanguine of its success in producing 
integral harmony, it might be attended with advantages so far superior to the 
present order, as to justly challenge a fair trial for the experiment. But this 
admission does not countenance the scientific accuracy of the principle; for which 
we find no valid reason set forth by the author, and which, in our opinion, is at war 
with the natural right of the individual to the products of his labor. 

It follows from this right that my title to the products of my labor is good 
against the world. No man gave it to me, and no man can take it from me. It 
is not the result of any legislation of monarch, parliament, or congress, not deter- 
mined by the vote of any majority, but the enactment of the supreme and divine 
law inherent in the organization of my nature. But if the product of my labor is 
my Own, no one can decide the terms on which I shall part with it but myself. 
The right of exchanging it at pleasure is involved in the right of ownership. The 
attempt to establish a compulsory law for this purpose is a gross violation of my 
acknowledged sovereignty. This view, we think, is fatal to the theory in question, 
apart from the practical inconveniences that would arise from its application. 

We have admitted that the right of the individual to the products of his labor 
may be set aside or-suspended by arrangements to which he gives his voluntary 
assent. But this does not militate with the scientific validity of the principle. 
In Communism —of which Mr. Warren’s system is one form, in spite of its pre- 
tensions to exclusive individualism —it is renounced in favor of equal distribution, 
for the sake of absolute equality. Integrating the society as one man, Commun- 
ism distributes the aggregate products to the aggregate mass. In Association — 
which, be it well understood, is heaven-wide from Communism — the principle is 
waived in favor of a graduated distribution of products, for the sake of integral 
harmony, proceeding from graduated inequality. In the system of Mr. Warren, 
which makes “Cost the Limit of Price,” the principle is renounced in favor of an 
arbitrary arrangement, which, as far as we can see, has no foundation but in the 
fancy of its inventor. If, in one hour, A produces an article which has ten times 
the value— measured by its adaptation to supply human wants—of one produced 
in the same time by B, the parties are bound to exchange them, if exchanged at all, 
on perfectly equal terms. The absolute ownership of the article is thus destroyed, 
by an arbitrary restriction on the process of exchange. Could there be a more 
flagrant violation of the Sovereignty of the Individual? 

Mr. Warren argues that, making value the limit of price is identical with the 
maxim of trade, that a thing is worth what it will bring, and that hence it is pro- 
ductive of all the evils due to the “system of civilized cannibalism by which the 
masses of human beings are mercilessly ground to powder for the accumulation of 
the wealth of the few.” But this is a fallacy, arising from losing sight of the 
distinction between mercantile value and absolute value. The mercantile value 
of a commodity is quite a different thing from its absolute value. The former is 
determined by several external elements; the latter, by intrinsic qualities. ‘The 
mercantile value, or the market price of an article, depends on the law of demand 
and supply, on the prevalence of speculation, on the plenty or scarcity of money, 
and numerous other conditions irrespective of its absolute value. This is decided 
by the adaptation of the article to the satisfaction of human wants. Setting aside 
the mercantile value, then, as factitious, we contend that the adjustment of price, 
according to absolute value, as one element in the problem, is necessary to the 
maintenance of Individual Sovereignty. The product being the property of the 
producer, and its value dependent on its intrinsic qualities, his natural right is 
defeated by limiting its price to the cost of production. This must be one element, 
it is true; but another, and one equally essential, is its absolute value. From 
these elements the price must be decided by the agreement of the parties. A 
basket of strawberries and a vase of flowers may be produced by the same amount 
of labor, but it does not follow that they are exchangeable values; their relation 
must depend on the tastes of the parties in the trade; if I am willing to give three 
baskets of strawberries for a vase of flowers, or three hours of my aber for one of 
yours, it is an equitable transaction, and no arbitrary arrangement can prevent it 
without infringing the liberty of the Individual. 

The reverse of this is implied in Mr. Warren’s system, and the presence of this 
fallacy vitiates much of his reasoning. If the same amount of labor, in different 
cases, does not produce the same product, it follows that unequal products must 
be exchanged on equal terms. At first blush this is contrary to equity. Nor does 





Mr. Warren succeed in making out a reconciliation. He says, indeed, that the 
genius, skill, facility of execution, or what not, which makes the labor of one man 


more productive than another, is a natural gift, and must be paid like all the gifts ~ 


of nature, that is to say, not paid at all. But this is begging the question. Genius 
and skill are no less indispensable elements of production than muscular force, and 
no scientific reason, as far as we know, has ever been alleged, why the latter should 
receive remuneration and not the former. If the agencies of production are to be 
remunerated at all, why should not the whole of them be remunerated? On what 
principle is the selection made? Shall the brute force which is devoted to labor be 
entitled to the product, while the skill which directs and utilizes that force is 
deprived of its share? This, it seems to us, so far from sustaining Individual 
Sovereignty, tramples it under foot. The Communists say that the products of 
labor shall be distributed, not according to the amount of labor, but equally, 
irrespective of labor, or at least, if a difference is made, it shall be according to 
the wants of the individual, not according to his industry. Very well. This may 
be benevolent, but it is not scientific. It proceeds from the law of friendship, not 
from that of distributive justice. Mr. Warren, while claiming to sustain indivi- 
duality, approaches Communism, which is the grave of individuality. The Com- 
munists set aside all the elements of production as the basis of remuneration. 
Mr. Warren sets aside all but one element, and yet claims to be at the antipodes 
of Communism. The Communists are consistent at the expense of individuality ; 
Mr. Warren saves individuality at the expense of his consistency. 

“So much of your labor as I take,” says Mr. Warren, “so much of my labor 
must I give.” But suppose that one hour of your labor gives a product of ten 
times the intrinsic value of mine, shall I pretend that an hour of my labor is an 
equivalent for an hour of yours? Who is to reap the benefit of the difference in 
value —the individual producer, or the great body of producers? If you say the 
individual producer, you renounce the principle that cost is the limit of price. If 
you say the great body of producers, you take the ground of the Communists. 
But this is to surrender both the principle of individuality and that of the scienti- 
fic distribution of products. 

“Every individual should sustain as much of the common burden as is sustained 
by anybody on his account.” True; but how is the share of the burden to be mea- 
sured? By the time of labor, says Mr. W., including its difficulty and disagree- 
ableness. By the useful effect of labor, says the common sense of mankind, except 
in the Communists, who sacrifice distributive justice to the sentiment of friendship. 
Suppose a field of grain is to be harvested, where the growth is uniform, as well as 
the facility of labor; does the skilful reaper fail to sustain his share of the labor, 
because he accomplishes as much in one day asthe bungler does in two? If he 
performs an equal amount of work, shall he not take his own time for its perfor- 
mance? On Mr. Warren’s theory, the skilful reaper and the bungler must work 
through the same length of time, without regard to the useful effect of their labor, 
in order equally to discharge their obligations to each other. But this is sheer 
Communism, since it deprives the individual of the fruit of his labor for the bene- 
fit of the mass. 

It will be seen that we regard Mr. Warren’s theory of “ Equitable Commerce” 
as a failure. We have no space to indicate more fully the objections to which it 
is liable. Instead of making “Cost the Limit of Price,” we would carry into effect 
the great natural law of giving the producer the ownership of his products. The 
neglect of this is at the foundation of slavery, pauperism, crime, and the myriads 
of social evils which the philanthropist deplores, and which it is the function of 
social science to remedy. Let the products of labor, in all cases, be guaranteed to 
the producer; and the material condition of individual sovereignty will be fulfilled. 
This principle should be made the basis of all plans for social reform; and when 
it is wisely applied we shall see the “new Heaven and a new Earth,” which is pro- 
mised by the divinest instincts of man, and to doubt of which would be practical 
Atheism. 





IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 114. 


“Sir Richard,” said he, raising his voice, “answer: I demand it. Lady Ellen, 
in her defence, calls upon you. Does there exist between you, as she claims, only 
the affection of relatives? Or are you incestuous lovers, as I maintain? Before 
your father, affirm one or the other, and you will be believed.” 

Bradwell, lifting his head, listened, but with a vexed face, annoyed at this proof 
which he was invited to give and irritated with Ellen for suggesting it. 

After having had the audacity of the crime, she lacked the courage of supporting 
the consequences, and took refuge, to escape them, in impudent lies, a cowardly 
denial of her past and of the end toward which, so brave when she hoped for final 
impunity, she marched without shrinking. 

He despised her, and did not dream for an instant of lending himself to the 
fraudulent acquiescence which she demanded; but no more did he feel a desire to 
contradict her and thereby betray her. 

And again he plunged into his extreme dejection. 

“Do not prolong a painful and infamous event; decide,” said Ellen to Treor. 

She waited with effrontery, thinking to secure her end by force of assurance. 

But tranquilly, coldly, severely, imperturbably, Treor replied: 

“ A last experiment, madam! Comply yourself with that from which Sir Richard 
shrinks; do not recoil from the oath which you have just evaded.” 

A few words pronounced hastily, without earnest intent, of no more importance 
than a prayer muttered with the lips. Indeed! if such an empty sham would suf- 
fice to extricate her, the Duchess would not hesitate; she felt no apprehension, no 
silly scruple, about this Platonic step to save herself! 

And the best way, on these occasions, being to act promptly, she advanced 
rapidly to hurry through the ceremony, and already had lifted her arm, when Brad- 
well, rushing up to her and lowering her hand, his eyes red and his face deathly pale, 
prevented her from carrying this sacrilegious profanation farther. 

“No, no,” said he, “I forbid you!” 

And this time an almost universal clamor arose, which was equivalent to a 
verdict. 

With the exception of a few dissenting voices of no importance, they were re- 
cognized as guilty. ' 5‘ 

Vainly Lady Ellen essayed a last protest, simulating a sudden indignation, far 
from her soul, at the judgment of this crowd which she insulted in order to regain 
its support, accusing her faltering friends of cowardice. 2 : ‘ 

But, after their Lostenstioal, certainty was now planted ineradicably in their 
minds, and Treor was able to pronounce sentence amid whispers of approval. — 

First he addressed himself for a last time to the Lords who had been consulting, 
oe if they could yet bring proofs in favor of the Duchess or Bradwell; then 

e said: 


moreno 
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“Hear the penalty to be inflicted upon them: they shall be imprisoned in this 
room with their victim ... . till death ensues.” 

“No! not that, no!” cried the Duchess, frozen at this prospect, which was re- 
ceived likewise in dull stupor by the assembly. 

“They shall suffer hunger as the Irish suffered it,” continued the old man, deve- 
loping the grounds of the punishment inflicted; “they shall die by the side of this 
hideously decomposing corpse, as during the famines the Irish perished by the side 
of the corpses of sons, of fathers, of mothers, of wives, too numerous to be buried 
and infesting the air with their corruption.” 

Lady Ellen, her inflexibility broken, shaken by an unspeakable fear, her spirit 
of rebellion positively killed, accepted her defeat, but not such implacability as 
this, and implored Treor: 

“No, some other punishment,” said she, quite beside herself; “the rope, the axe, 
but not this sequestration with the dead. Muskery, Jennings, protest, and all the 
others too, in the name of humanity! You also, Bradwell!” 

“Tt is you who tremble now,” said Richard, victorious. ‘No more pride, then 

“Do not be deceived. ... What revolts me, fills me with a terror which I can 
not conceal, is not the moral idea of this funereal cohabitation. I do not fear that 
the phantom of the Duke will judge me after you, and persecute me without rest: 
and the proof of this is that I confess what I have so obstinately denied. Yes, 
Richard was my lover, and the corpse lying on this stately bed, but powerless to 
avenge himself, is our common work. I even assume the heavier share of the ma- 
terial responsibility ; I planned the work and perpetrated it, having only his assent. 

“T struck Treor to the floor as he was calling for help. . . Previously I had, on 
two occasions, urged Casper to assassinate the Duke, and, as has been testified, I 
got rid of this Casper under the horrible conditions which have been revealed. . . 

avow, then, all that is desired, without remorse, without regrets. I acted through 
passion... My only excuse is the force of this passion. 

“But I do not plead extenuating circumstances, and I brave the punishment, 
whatever it may be, outside of that to which you sentence me. The block, the 
=e the wheel, even quartering, it matters little! None of them shall wring 

rom me the least cry of pain or fear. 

“But, for mercy’s sake, not this prospect of my last moments near a corpse 
which spreads around it such a horrible pestilence. ... No, no, no!” 

They comprehended her ardent request, but nevertheless thought it strange that 
she should make this speech to excite pity, and thus cynically display her crimes 
which she boldly claimed as deeds of prowess. 

And, on a tacit order from Treor, the Irish withdrew little by little, dragging 
along their prisoners, none among them having the smallest desire to intercede in 
behalf of the monstrous Lady, the very genius of the depths of crime. 

“They are going!” she cried, perceiving their silent exodus, and she ran to leave 
with the crowd, beside herself, violent, haggard. 

They pushed her back on all sides. 

She tried to break a passage by force, but they threw her back into the middle 
of the room, and the four judges of the court disappeared, while she cried vainly: 

“T will not! Iwill not! I will not!” 


|? 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lady Ellen screamed in vain; only the armor was moved by her protests, re- 
sounding under the shock of her voice; and in the distance died out, little by 
little, the murmur of the ebbing human tide. There was no hope of salvation but 
in herself; the Duchess threw herself again upon the doors, and, stiffening herself, 
tried toshake them. Massive, of thick wood barbed with iron, they did not yield. 
Ellen appealed to Bradwell for assistance. 

“Break them down, Richard!” 

And while waiting for her accomplice, still somnolent at the foot of the cata- 
falque, to decide to move, she cried out furiously at her jailers: 

“You are bandits.” 

But the door only threw back her voice in her face. She was infuriated, how- 
ever, and tried to force the bolts, calling Bradwell, who did not move from his 
erect position by the catafalque, with arms folded, and wrapped in thought. 

Since the doors would not yield, she thought of the windows, suspecting that 
they were fastened! No! She believed she was saved. To descend a story, that 
would not be difficult... . The little fresh air stored between the shutters and 
the windows seemed good. The shutters, however, resisted her push; they were 
barricaded. Terribly disappointed and temporarily discouraged, finding herself at 
the end of her resources, tears flowed from her large, spiritless, feverish eyes. 

“Resignation!” said Bradwell, sententiously, in a voice which rolled through all 
the halls, reinforced by the steel of the armor. 

“Never!” replied the Duchess with energy. “Patience at the most. It is im- 
possible that this be anything more than a test. The Irish have a worship of the 
dead... They will not leave Lord Newington without burial... But answer, 
then, Richard! Confirm my hope, my illusion, if it be one!” 

She pressed him, hoping only for one commonplace word to deceive her! 
he did not abandon his coldness: 

“Perhaps it would be better to give yourself to repentance, turn your prayers to 
Heaven, which has pity and forgives!” 

“God,” sneered Lady Ellen, “if he existed, would take pity first on the miseries 
of Ireland!” 

And as if seeking in the hermetic walls some unknown, miraculous exit, she 
inspected the room with an increasing terror, reflecting on the hours to come. 

“Ah! to agonize here,” she said, “is to die many times over... . And when 
the tapers shall be consumed, these lamps exhausted and extinct, to remain 
plunged in this offensive darkness! What an abomination!” 

“If you had foreseen the chastisement, my father would be still alive,” queried 
Bradwell. 

But she did not hear him, all absorbed in the impending horror, and she 
continued : 

“You will kill me rather, will you not?” 

Reapers dismissing again the overwhelming certainty of their final abandonment, 
she said: 

“Yes, this is surely only a test.... They are watching us. 
will mislead them. ... They will open the doors.” 

Softly, lightly, on tiptoe, she went to each of the doors by turns, and listened a 
few seconds. 

But not a sound came to her, not an approaching step, no murmur, no stifled 
words. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in a fury of wrath, “it is madness to count on any pity 
whatever. For mercy’s sake, Richard, for mercy’s sake, kill me!” 

“T have no weapons!” he replied plainly. 
“Stifle me, strangle me, break my head against the walls!” 
She was becoming terribly excited; Bradwell tried to calm her. 


But 


Hush: silence 


> 


“You have no right to refuse me; you 
All my life 
overturned; the birth, growth, and domination of the passion which rendered me 
criminal, —this is all your work, commenced the night when you took possession 


“Since I entreat you,” she insisted. 
brought ine here. . . .. I was tranquil, honestly faithful to my duty. 


of me. . Give me back in death the peace which you took from me!” 

“ As you said,” Richard answered, “this is perhaps only a test... . 
couragement, then; no sharpening of your terrors!” 

“You do not believe what you say,” replied Lady Ellen. “Moreover, how long 
will this test last? A day? Two days? This would be too much. See, then, 
the hideousness of the corpse, and how fast the decomposition is proceeding. If it 
is the killing me which offends you, invent a means of dying together. ... Does 
none exist?” 

The fear of the death-agony under such conditions, of the hunger which would 
torture them, in the midst of this putrid atmosphere and all this infection which 
they would breathe in their last convulsions,— this disgusting prospect revolted 
and demoralized her; and, extreme in everything, now that she looked upon suicide 
as a deliverance, she clung with more and more ardor to the idea of destroying 
herself. 

“Ah! a fire, a conflagration!” she cried, radiant at the discovery; and she ran 
to the tapers, seized one eagerly, and applied it to the velvet hangings of the 
funeral canopy. 

But Bradwell tore it violently from her and pushed her back. 

“ We shall burn in hell!” he said. 

“Presently! This is a more prompt, less frightful death; I wish to expire!” 

He grasped her wrists firmly, and, bruised by this clutch, she struggled to extri- 
cate herself. 

What religious mania possessed him? Heaven, hell? She knew as much as he 
about them, having been educated amid these empty words. Heaven extended 
itself here on earth over happy lovers; hell they were now enduring. Nothing 
described in the books of priests, of whatever faith, offered a parallel to the tor- 
ments which she endured, and which would follow. 

And, succeeding in making Richard loose his hold, she cried: 

“The fire! go away, I will light it in spite of you.” 

“ With what, then?” said he. 

She again seized a taper, but he took it from her like the other, and by turns 
extinguished them all, and, that no spark might be left by which she could light 
the fire for which she longed, he overturned the expiring torches, and complete 
darkness reigned. 

“Oh! the night! the night!” she exclaimed, in unutterable fright, and took 
refuge in a mad run to the extremity of the room, stopped only by the wall, while 
Bradwell, remaining close to the catafalque, knelt in the darkness. 

‘Pardon, my father,” said he; “pardon!” 

He did not pray, did not appeal to the God in whom he believed in order to move 
him: if he had given such advice to Lady Ellen, it was out of kindness, because he 
saw that she was laboring under a fit of madness. For himself, even as he braved 
chastisement on earth, he did not recognize the right to try, by cowardly supplica- 
tions, to escape it in another world. 

“Richard! Richard!” 

The Duchess, who would have made way with herself at once, hidden in a cor- 
ner, trembled at this silence of the night, and called her lover with a failing voice. 

Not a ray of light came to her, either from under the doors or through the inter- 
stices of the shutters, and vainly Ellen tried to accustom her eyes to this dense 
darkness which prolonged gazing did not diminish. She only brought into the 
tired pupils gray undulations which danced and broke into foam like waves, and 
the clashing of which caused, at last, a piercing pain. 

The Duchess, under this physical suffering, closed her eye-lids; but then the 
vision of the corpse began to outline itself confusedly, at first in the envelopment 
of a thick mist, then, little by little, more distinctly. Soon the details came out, 
the hands and face, for example, with extraordinary clearness, more searching than 
nature, and more and more frightfully pronounced. 

Lady ‘llen dreamed that this face had formerly touched hers, that this mouth 
had rested on her own; and this gave her a sensation of such profound disgust 
that it seemed to her that the putridity was infusing itself into her own veins, 
poisoning her blood, and causing a decomposition which was already softening her 
bones and her superb flesh, and reducing her to a spongy mass, a melting and lique- 
fying paste. 

Then, seized with an unparalleled terror, she renewed her desperate calls, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Richard! Richard! do not leave me so alone. ... Come! I entreat you!” 

Bradwell not responding, she resumed, speaking to herself, wandering: 

“He has gone! He has gone! .... They have pardoned him, or he has dis- 
covered a concealed outlet.” 

Confirmed in this conviction by the persistence of Bradwell’s silence, she wished 
also to profit by the opportunity to escape, and, with arms stretched out, that she 
might not strike against the furniture or walls, she walked very rapidly, full of 
hope, already deluded with the idea that she was breathing more freely; but sud- 
denly she gave a cry, a shriek rather, as if she were being burned or skinned 
alive. 

The sudden aspect, the unexpected contact with a slimy reptile would have 
induced a less piercing, less superhuman cry, and, in fact, her hands falling on 
the head of the corpse, the impression had been worse. 

As before, when the darkness came, she fled precipitately, as if pursued by a 
pack of hounds, by a frrenzied crowd, crying in the insanity of her confusion: 

“The corpse! I touched it! I touched it! Richard, help, help!” 

Bradwell was moved with pity, and, rising, he said to Newington: 

“ Pardon her, also, now.” 

At his words the unhappy woman became a little quieter, but only to implore 
the death which she had just before solicited. 

“Yes, death, immediate death,” said she; “see, I beg you on my knees.” 

“On your knees not before me, that I may render you this service, but before 
your victim; humiliate yourself, repent! Peace will descend upon your conscience 
as it has upon mine.” 

“ After that, will you kill me?” she asked, ready for any affectation, even dis- 
posed, now, to make an effort towards the sincerity of remorse which he advised. 

“No, I will not kill you,” responded Bradwell; “moreover, you will no longer 
beg me to.” 

And the impulse of repentance, just outlined, which would, perhaps, have devel- 
oped, was instantly repressed. P 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed. 

She wiped upon her skirt her hand moist from the dead body, but it retained the 
sensation as keenly as if it were still resting on the vile flesh, and the vision of the 
corpse, which had for an instant disappeared from her eyes, came back there with 
an intensity which would no longer be dissipated. 


No dis- 





Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON. 





GH The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Anarchy in German. 


It is with the keenest satisfaction and the heartiest 
joy that I announce to readers and comrades, and 
especially to German-Americans everywhere, that Lib- 
erty has secured the active codperation, to begin early 
in the new year, of George Schumm and Emma 
Schumm, and that the first and most important fruit 
of this codperation will be the appearance, probably 
in March, of a fortnightly Anarchistic journal, to be 
called Liberty, but to be printed entirely in the Ger- 
man language. With the exception of “Die Zukunft,” 
which was published for a short time in Philadelphia, 
this will be, so far as I know, the only thoroughly 
Anarchistic German journal ever published in the 
world, and it comes at the right time to help in giving 
impetus, shape, and substance to the tendency which 
the more intelligent of the German State Socialists 
are showing in various quarters to abandon their long- 
cherished authoritarian tenets for a principle more in 
harmony with the genius of modern progress. The 
paper will be of the same shape and size as the English 
Liberty, and the two will alternate in the order of pub- 
lication,— the English appearing one week and the 
German the next. The subscription price will be one 
dollar a year. 

No persons could be found more admirably adapted 
to the execution of this undertaking than the Schumms. 
It will be remembered that: in the final issue of the 
“Radical Review,” that excellent journal which they 
once published in Chicago, they announced their ac- 
ceptance of the Anarchistic doctrine, toward which 
they had been steadily drifting for many months. 
Since then it has been their ardent desire to find some 
channel in which they could render steady service 
This is afforded by 
the enterprise now projected. Earnest, honest, brave, 
energetic, devoted, intelligent, understanding their 
subject, and capable of presenting it in English and 
German with equal facility and felicity, they will come 
to their work with an equipment of mind, character, 
and study that cannot fail to produce extraordinary 
results. Furthermore, Mr. Schumm is well known 
among the Germans, being entitled to their esteem 
and confidence by his services as the trusted associate 
of Karl Heinzen, of. whose “Pionier,” probably the 
ablest German periodical ever published in America, 
he was for a number of months in charge; by his 
connection with “Der Wecker” of San Francisco; and 


by his frequent and able contributions to “Der Frei- 


to their newly-espoused cause. 








denker,” “ Der Arme Teufel,” and other German papers 
of importance. Mr. and Mrs. Schumm are now living 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, but they will start for Boston 
in February and on their arrival initiate promptly the 
work which they propose to take in hand. 

And now, Germans of America, aye, and Americans 
too, will you join hands with us in this work? The 
new paper will have to struggle to gain a foothold. 
It will need your best and your utmost endeavor 
in its behalf. Send in your subscriptions at once. 
(Address them to Benj. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 3366, 
Boston, Mass.) Many of you can afford to take more 
than one copy. Let each take as many as his purse 
will permit, and distribute them among his friends. 
Let each reader of Liberty go to all the Germans in 
his vicinity and inform them of the new enterprise. 
Let him collect the post-office addresses of as many 
Germans as possible and send them to Liberty. Let 


the subject be canvassed everywhere. Only by such 


work can this project succeed and its important objects 
be achieved. We shall give you a paper worthy of 
your support. Will you support it? We await your 
answer. T. 


Reflections on the Chicago Tragedy. 


“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, arrives 
the snow” on this first day of December. Reckless, 
without care for “number or proportion,” the myriad- 
handed Snowstorm, as Emerson describes him, seems 
intent on making all the world his own, and, before 
another sun appears to illumine the Northwest, he will 
have clothed it in a glittering dress of white-robed inno- 
cence. But though the world be innocent, the people 
living in it are not. They are guilty, really very 
guilty, entirely given over to the “Thalergelispel,” en- 
tirely mindless of what should concern them most, and 
their garments are stained with noble blood. Twenty- 
eight years ago they led John Brown to the gallows 
for breaking a lance for liberty; and only the other 
week they again committed such a deed as it makes 
the heart sore to think of. Shut up in my room, my 
thought goes out to those heroic souls who, for leaving 
the trodden paths of men too soon, and with weak 
hands though mighty hearts daring the unpastured 
dragon of arbitrary privilege and legalised rapine in 
his den, have been ruthlessly exterminated in Chicago 
by very devils, while the men they had agonized for 
stood dumbly by. The contemplation of these facts is 
sufficient to destroy one’s confidence in human good- 
ness. And as I am writing I cannot avoid the sad re- 
flection that, while these men lost nothing by their 
execution, the world has made itself poorer thereby in 
the treasure it ought to cherish highest, —the love of 
liberty and justice. For in these nien was incarnated 
this love. 

I have never been affiliated with August Spies and 
his brave comrades in the strict partisan sense, but, 
were I a poet, they should not go without the “meed of 
some melodious tear” from me, now that they have 
sealed the cause for which they lived so unselfishly 
with a noble death. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, remarking on her husband’s feel- 
ings at the death of the Regicides, said that “he 
looked on himself as judged in their judgment and 
executed in their execution.” I am constrained to 
confess to a similar state of feeling with regard to the 
judgmentand execution of the Chicago revolutionaries. 
I certainly feel condemned in their execution. The 
society that could commit this infamous crime cannot 
have my loyalty. Crime? Aye,crime. Familiar with 
the proceedings of the trial of these men, and all the 
essential facts in the case as they have been brought 
out, I do not hesitate to pronounce this execution as 
one of the most appalling Mammonite crimes recorded 
in history. And I say calmly, Woe unto the order of 
things that is responsible therefor! 

The most dispiriting réle played in this awful tra- 
gedy was that of the press. For downright cold- 
blooded brutality the treatment of August Spies and his 
noble comrades at the hands of the Anglo- and German- 





American bourgeois press is unexcelled, if not unexam- 
pled. It needs but to glance at the Chicago “Times,” 
“Die Illinois Staatszeitung,” the “Daily News,” not to 
mention any of the papers published outside of Chica- 
go, to acquiesce in the literal truth of this observation. 
To jackals and hyenas rather than to men gifted with 
heart and brain can have been committed the conduct 
of these concerns. Men could not so have debased 
themselves. The future historian will refer to the 
journalistic outbreak of the brute instinct in connection 
with the case of the Chicago revolutionaries for proof 
and illustration of the deep barbarism that must have 
held sway among the American people as late as the 
last quarter of the much-vaunted nineteenth century. 
The “able editors” seemed to be in actual distress for 
the want of words and epithets abusive and oppro- 
brious enough to heap upon the men who, notwith- 
standing certain grave mistakes made by them, yet 
represented to the world the promise and the glory of 
a higher order of things than the civilized cannibalism 
into which they found themselves born, and which it 
was their high calling to help remove. The journal- 
istic jackals and hyenas seemed to bear language itself 
a grudge for its refusal to embody and convey the full 
malignity of their venom. Never did they refer to the 
unfortunate men already in the merciless grasp of cap- 
ital otherwise than as assassins, banditti, and common 
murderers, and never did they tire of prognosticating 
for them “the death of dogs,” though, as the event has 
since demonstrated most eloquently, they had within 
themselves the mettle proper only to heroes. 

Bui there is really no occasion for surprise over the 
infamous behavior of the villainous press in respect of 
our friends, martyrs to the revolution that is making 
all things new; for 

Mammon led them on; 
Mammon, the least-erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for e’en in Heaven his looks and thoughta 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific. 

However, we shall not lose courage. With a heart 
for any fate we boldly face the future. Though the 
enemies of liberty have won a victory, though the nat- 
ural office of the press as an advocate of truth and jus- 
tice has been perverted by the least-erected of all of 
Milton’s hell-hounds into that of a base slanderer and 
reviler of truth and justice, and though naught but evil 
times be in store for us, times of persecution, sore 
trial, and heart-breakings, we shall continue to bear 
aloft the standard of Anarchy, looking through the 
present gloom, without misgiving or doubt, forward 
to the day long ago beheld by the divine Shelley, when 
man shall be 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 


Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise; but Man. 


GEORGE ScHUMM. 


A Reason for Hanging Anarchists. 

The New York “World” tells its readers that An- 
archy means “without a leader.” The “World” has 
been looking in the dictionaries, I infer. It finds 
“leader” as well as “tyrant.” But nevertheless the 
“World” is a misleader. If the “World” had wished 
to explain the meaning of Anarchy as a doctrine or as 
an actual movement, it could have found definitions by 
Anarchists, and it could have noted the practices of 
Anarchists in association. Can it point to any ex- 
ponent of Anarchy who defines it as a movement with- 
out a leader? Can the “World” give an instance 
from the practice of Anarchists wherein they do not 
avail themselves of leadership like other people? If 
the “World” can do neither of these things, it is con- 
victed of ignoring what Anarchy is, and of imposing 
upon its readers. This course would excite scarcely 
any remark, if it were not for the fact that the sub- 
ject is treated in no mere speculative manner in the 
“World,” but very seriously and practically. That 
paper preaches against Anarchy as a crime, to be sup- 
pressed by imprisonment and hanging. The crime of 
being “without a leader.” The mugwumps must be 


careful. The “World” will perhaps want them im- 
prisoned and hanged next year. 


Tak Kak. 
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Rights and Duties Under Anarchy. 


Old readers of this paper will remember the appear- 
ance in its columns, about two years ago, of a series 
of questions propounded by the writer of the following 
letter and accompanied by editorial answers. Today 
my interrogator questions me further; this time, how- 
ever, no longer as a confident combatant, but as an 
earnest inquirer. As I replied to him then according 
to his pugnacity, so I reply to him now according to 
his friendliness. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Will you please insert the following questions in your paper 
with your answers thereto, and oblige an ethical, political, 
and humanitarian student? 

1. Do you, as an Anarchist, believe any one human being 
ever has the right to judge for another what he ought or 
ought not to do? 


The terms of this question need definition. Assum- 
ing, however, the word “right” to be used in the sense 
of the limit which the principle of equal liberty logi- 
cally places upon might, and the phrase “judge for 
another” to include not only the formation of judgment 
but the enforcement thereof, and the word “ought” to 
be equivalent to must or shall, I answer: Yes. But the 
only cases in which a human being ever has such right 
over another are those in which the other’s doing or 
failure to do involves an overstepping of the limit of 
might just referred to. That is what was meant when 
it was said in an early number of Liberty that “ man’s 
only duty is to respect others’ rights.” It might well 
have been added that man’s only right over others is 
to enforce that duty. 


2. Do you believe any number combined ever have such a 
right? ae 

Yes. The right of any number combined is what- 
ever right the individuals combining possess and vol- 
untarily delegate to it. It follows from this, and from 
the previous answer, that, as individuals sometimes 
have the right in question, so a number combined 
may have it. 


3. Do you believe one, or any number, ever have the 
right to prevent another from doing as he pleases? 


Yes. This question is answered by the two previous 
answers taken together. 


4. Do you believe it admissible, as an Anarchist, to use 
what influence can be exerted without the aid of brute force 
to induce one to live as seems to you best? 

Please explain what influence, if any, you think might be 
employed in harmony with Anarchistic principles? 


Yes. The influence of reason; the influence of per- 
suasion; the influence of attraction; the influence of 
education ; the influence of example; the influence of 
public opinion; the influence of social ostracism; the 
influence of unhampered economic forces; the influ- 
ence of better prospects; and doubtless other influences 


. which do not now occur to me. 


5. Do you believe there is such a thing as private owner- 
ship of property, viewed from an Anarchistic standpoint? 
If so, please give a way or rule to determine whether one 
owns a thing or not. 

Yes. Anarchism being neither more nor less than 
the principle of equal liberty, property, in an Anarch- 
istic society, must accord with this principle. The 
only form of property which meets this condition is 
that. which secures each in the possession of his own 
products, or of such products of others as he may have 
obtained unconditionally without the use of fraud or 
force, and in the realization of all titles to such pro- 
ducts which he may hold by virtue of free contract 
with others. Possession, unvitiated by fraud or force, 
of values to which no one else holds a title unvitiated 
by fraud or force, and the possession of similarly un- 


. vitiated titles to values, constitute the Anarchistic 


criterion of ownership. By fraud I do not mean that 
which is simply contrary to equity, but deceit and false 
pretence in all their forms. 


6. Is it right to confine such as injure others and prove 
themselves unsafe to be at large? If so, is there a way con- 
sistent with Anarchy to determine the nature of the confine- 
ment, and how long it shall continue? 


Yes. Such confinement is sometimes right because 
it is sometimes the wisest way of vindicating the right 
asserted in the answer to the first question. There 





are many ways consistent with Anarchy of determin- 
ing the nature and duration of such confinement. 
Jury trial, in its original form, is one way, and in my 
judgment the best way yet devised. 


7. Are the good people under obligations to feed, clothe, 
and make comfortable such as they find it necessary to 
confine ? 

No. In other words, it is allowable to punish in- 
vaders by torture. But, if the “good” people are not 
fiends, they are not likely to defend themselves by tor- 
ture until the penalties of death and tolerable confine- 
ment have shown themselves destitute of efficacy. 


I ask these questions partly for myself, and partly because 
I believe many others have met difficulties on the road to 
Anarchism which a rational, lucid answer would remove. 

Perhaps you have been over this ground many times, and 
may feel impatient to find any one as much in the dark as I, 
but all would-be reformers have to keep reiterating their 
position to all new-comers, and I trust you will try and make 
every thing clear to me, and to others who may be as unfor- 
tunate as myself. 8. BLODGETT. 

GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Time and space are the only limits to my willing- 
ness to answer intelligent questions regarding that 
science whose rudiments I profess to teach, and I trust 
that my efforts on this occasion may not prove entirely 
inadequate to the commendable end which my very 
welcome correspondent had in view. T. 


No Charity Without Justice. 


“Labor demands justice, not charity,” is a phrase 
frequently employed by reformers and writers for the 
labor press, indicating that, while resenting and refus- 
ing to accept charity from the hands of the robber 
class, viewing it as an insult added to injury, the idea 
of questioning the very possibility of charity where 
justice is not has not yet entered the miuds of the op- 
pressed proletarians. They are offended when the 
capitalists, after exploiting them and driving them to 
the painful necessity of looking to charity as a means 
of sustaining themselves, offer them gratuitous aid, 
innocently supposing the capitalist class to really de- 
sire to atone in a measure by charity for the injustice 
of the capitalistic system. Burning indignation and 
intense hatred would take the place of the feeling of 
shame if the laborer should learn that charity itself is 
turned by capitalism into a means of merciless exploi- 
tation and an instrument, refined and modernized, of 
torture and fraud. A close study of the operation of 
the capitalistic system would enable the intelligent 
student to clearly discern that the charity of the cap- 
italist class (not of individual capitalists, who may 
have the best intentions) is a sugared pill containing 
the most deadly poison, and that, as a class, the cap- 
italists are utterly deprived of the power of effecting 
anything intrinsically good. 

Under the head of “Mischievous Benevolence,” we 
read in a recent issue of the New York Sunday “Sun”: 


No more interesting fact has been brought to light by the 
“Sun’s”’ investigation of the condition of New York sewing 
women than that of the mischief caused by well-meaning but 
misdirected benevolence. The wages of the slaves of the 
sewing machine and of the needle are ground down and kept 
down, not only by competition among self-supporting work- 
ers and by that of workers who have fathers, brothers, or 
husbands to lean upon, but also by that of workers who are 
partially or wholly housed, fed, and clothed by charity. 

Most conspicuous, but not by any means most important, 
among the agencies which indirectly help to reduce women’s 
wages are the great institutions, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, which shelter and educate poor girls, and which natu- 
rally, but thoughtlessly, make the recipients of their bounty 
contribute to their expenses by doing needle-work at prices 
below the market rate. Less prominent, but probably more 
extensive, are the results of the aid extended by private al- 
moners to perfectly well-deserving poor women, who, in con- 
sequence of the assistance thus given them, can afford to 
work for wages which, without the addition of alms, would 
not suffice for their maintenance. Every church has some 
such cases on its books, and every family has one or more de- 
pendents which it helps, not always in money, but certainly 
with clothing, fuel, and oftentimes with food, besides occa- 
sionally paying arrears of rent. The aggregate of these little 
items makes a mighty whole, and weighs with crushing force 
upon women who are too proud to accept such help, or so un- 
fortunate as not to have it offered them. 


Giving to one who has not, or helping one who has 
very little, the capitalist makes others, who in any case 





have only a bare subsistence, pay for his charity with 
tears of blood. The world can only see his gloved 
hand extended in the act of benevolence, but it does 
not follow it to the place and scene of robbery and 
homicide. Yet this is the real function of the modern 
wealthy philanthropist. Unlike Robin Hood, who 
took from the rich and gave to the poor, he takes from 
one half-starved victim in order to provide for another. 
Never any poorer for it himself, he gains credit and re- 
putation for his humanity. 

Men and women of sober mind and loving heart, 
behold the outcome and direct product of the capital- 
istic system! Human beings are not naturally fiends; 
even capitalists are not, as a rule, strangers to noble 
aspirations and earnest desire to do good. But the 
system makes criminals of them all, and with cruel 
mockery turns their best acts into sources of the worst 
misery to their slaves. Not only justice, but even 
charity, is made impossible under the present econo- 
mic organization, which is nourished and maintained 
by the State. To establish equity, to inaugurate the 
relation of justice, and to make charity (in cases when 
such is needed) a thing rather than a name, it is ne- 
cessary to abolish the State. Only in this way can 
what the “Sun” calls “the complicated and difficult 
problem of human misery” be satisfactorily solved. 

V. YaRRos. 


One of Liberty’s early subscribers, a Pennsylvania 
miner, who has been, in proportion to his limited 
means, one of the most generous patrons of its propa- 
ganda, accompanied a recent order for pamphlets with 
the statement that he intended to “make an effort to 
establish a circulating library of Anarchistic litera- 
ture.” This is an excellent idea. Any workingman 
who has a few dollars laid by, but feels that he cannot 
afford to spend them, might order one copy of each of 
the publications advertised in Liberty, and by lending 
them to his fellow-laborers at the rate of a cent or two 
a week, get back the full cost by the time the pam- 
phlets should be worn out, at the same time having 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had done valuable 
service in spreading the light. How superior this An- 
archistic plan to the Communistic method of starting 
a workingmen’s free reading-room and begging labor 
papers to supply it with their literature without price, 
when the struggling journals thus appealed to, depen- 
dent as they are upon the subscriptions of individual 
laborers, ought at the very least to be paid promptly 
and full price for the single copy which, being read by 
a hundred persons in common, very likely deprives the 
publishers of half a dozen or more subscribers! 


Elsewhere is printed a letter received from a clergy- 
man to whom a copy of the last issue of Liberty had 
been sent. It will be observed that he had the cour- 
tesy to return the paper. Thus Rev. Mr. Eaton, de- 
spite the narrow-minded conservatism of which he 
seems so proud, unwittingly betrays the influence of 
the march of progress even upon gentlemen of his ilk. 
Cotton Mather would have burned it. 





Very Polite—for a Clergyman. 


| To the Editor of Liberty (an Anarchist paper published in 


Boston, Mass.) : 

Iam no Anarchist, nor have I any sympathy with or love 
for the teachings, acts, or methods of Anarchism. I regard 
the discourse of Rev. John C. Kimball, published in this num- 
ber of Liberty, which I return to you herewith, as absurd, 
preposterous, impious, and bordering closely on treason and 
blasphemy. I firmly and conscientiously believe that the 
hanging of the four murderers, your “Chicago comrades,”’ 
was in every respect justifiable and in the interest of law, 
good order, and for the security of human life, property, 
and social order. 

I do not want any of your books or papers advocating or 
even apologizing for Anarchy in any of its forms or guises. 

Yours, ete., S. W. Eaton. 
RocuHEsTER, MINN., DECEMBER 23, 1887. 


To Such Morality We Don’t Object. 
(Eugéne Mouton.) 

Out of all this hodge-podge I have really retained but one 
thing, —namely, that morality consists in doing as one likes ; 
that, to do as one likes, one must be free; and that conse- 
quently the man who is not free, being unable to do as he 
likes, is necessarily immoral. 
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Continued from page 3. 


She comprehended the phantoms at which she had laughed of old, the spectres 
which haunt the imagination and which paralyze or derange the mind; and, me- 
chanically, without reflecting that a bandage over her closed lids could not protect 
from inner apparitions, she carried her hand to her eyes. 

“My God! my hand,” she cried instantly, “my infected hand on my face, and I 
do not fall.” 

“Repent!” said Bradwell, continuing his laconic and monotonous sermon. 

“Repentance! It is stupid! Will it lift from me my hallucination, purify the 
air, disinfect my forehead, my hand?” 

“You will recover that force of soul which drives away obsessions; you will 
again become mistress of yourself.” 

“ Really?” 

Ah! If Richard was not deceiving her, if he did not deceive himself, if the 
receipt which he indicated possessed the efficacy which he claimed, the Duchess 
would not hesitate to try it; only, of what was she to repent? 

“Repent of the crime first. . . . and of what then?” she questioned. 
passion which made me commit it?” 

“Certainly,” said Richard. 

“Real sorrow for this passion?” said she, “promises for the future, if we should 
have one, if we should escape from here by an unexpected miracle, which will not 
take place? A promise not to fall into it again, to repudiate it?” 

She interrogated with a renewal of her scorn. 

“ Are you not cured, then, by this tragic end; for it is the end... . 
count on your salvation; you will be disabused.” 

“You are cured, you,” she replied, a prey to a revival of spite. “If the impos- 
sible miracle should deliver us, — Adieu forever, is it not? And you would run to 
your Marian! Say, answer; answer me, answer me, then!” 

During their colloquy she had approached, guided by the voice, and now, oppo- 
site Bradwell and near him, she spoke to him with hisses which he felt. 

“ Answer, then,” she insisted in a rising wrath and shaking him by the facing of 
his coat, without moving him, however, or causing him to obey this virulent in- 
junction; on the contrary, he contented himself with gently detaching her arm. 

And she resumed : 

“You are silent . .. . because you never lie, because you do not wish to lie, be- 
cause you do not know. . Oh, well! this conviction will aid me in enduring 
death more patiently. At least, you will never be anything to this girl.” 

“Tt is not a question of her!” said Richard. 

“You are lying this time . . . or as good as lying. Certainly... You do not 
speak . . . but yourthought wanders off to her, | am sure of it. You are where she 
is, you have learned perhaps that she exists; or dead, your thought goes to her 
grave, to her body abandoned in the furrow of a field, the rut of aroad. And this 
is why you have not a vivid impression of the horror which surrounds us. Of her, 
living or dead, and of whom I am jealous, I forbid you to think. . . Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Do not excite yourself further,” exclaimed Bradwell; and his voice expressed 
a pitiful disdain. . . 

“Tf I should insult her, your adored Marian, you would strangle me?” asked the 
Duchess. 

Her precipitate question was made in the tone of a positive affirmation, and the 
Duchess seemed to triumph. 

The wished-for, solicited death, which he so obstinately refused her, she would 
obtain in this way, and so finish her torture, which might last how many days! 


“Of the 


Do not 


To be continued. 





Socialistic Letters. 
[Le Radical.] 

Property is liberty. 

To have provisions, garments, and a house of one’s own is to have the liberty, power, and 
certainty of eating, dressing, and lodging. 

To have raw material of one’s own, a tool of one’s own to transform the raw material into 
consumable product, and, if the raw material be stock and the tool a machine, workshop, or 
factory, to hold as property one’s share of this stock, of these implements, of this factory, 
workshop, or machine, is to have the liberty, power, and certainty of laboring, of disposing 
of the fruit of one’s labor, of consuming or buying one’s product. 

Property, — that is a firm, solid, palpable, concrete basis for abstract rights. 

Do you possess the workable material and the tool? You are in complete possession of the 
right to labor, and, what is more, of the right of labor, —of the right to produce and the 
right to enjoy your product in its entirety. 

Do you possess only your arms, your knowledge, your intelligence? You have but one 
right, —that of choosing between dying of hunger and taking a master; between utter want 
and sacrificing your dignity, extending your hand for a little bread after having done a great 
deal of work; between not being clothed and wearing the livery of another. 

Not to have a share in property, —that has been slavery, that has been servitude, that is 
the proletariat. s 

For, if property for all means comfort for all, on the other hand monopoly of all available 
property by a certain number, even a majority, means misery and oppression for the ex- 
cluded ; if the accession of each to property means liberty of labor and security of product, 
on the other hand proprietary monopoly means the power of the monopolist to be the master 
of another, to make another labor, and to dispose of the fruit of another’s labor. 

The historic evolution is as follows: 

Humanity, on becoming conscious, saw that the means of existence is property, and the 
struggle for existence then became blended with the struggle for property. 

Appropriation, which in the future will have no other source than the effort of the indus- 
trial laborer, was originally an act of conquest, the monopoly realized by that savage labor, 
war. A race of prey founded itself upon another race, a barbarous people upon an indus- 
trious people. Hurrah! the German warriors cut up the Roman Empire into lots and shared 
it between them; the French of the North became lords over all the lands and fruits of the 
South; the Norman pillagers distributed England among themselves; and the English al- 
lotted themselves each a bit of Ireland. 

There began the modern history of property. Violence, robbery by open force, massacre, 
having presided over this original distribution, oppression followed for the conquered, the 
pillaged, the sons of the massacred. 

What is worth taking is worth keeping. The highway robbers having become landlords 
—and after them their descendants —conceived the idea of fortifying themselves in their 
conquered positions, of surrounding their estates with barriers, ditches, walls, and, what is 
better, laws. 

The peoples of our day still suffer from the yoke imposed by the conquerors of those days. 
Lords have succeeded each other, aristocrats have replaced each other, jostling each other, 
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taking by strategy what had been acquired by violence, robbing the old robbers by usury, 
speculation, and corruption, but always protected by the bulwark of laws erected to deny 
labor access to property. 

The entire Code is the book of guarantees imposed to prevent property, the means of pro- 
duction, the instrument of liberty, dignity, equality, from passing out of the hands of the 
primitive monopolist into those of the contemporary producer; the Code is the isolation of 
servants confronted with the coalition of masters; it is the prohibition of real contract be- 
tween employer and employee; it is the constraint of the latter to accept from the former 
exactly the minimum of wages indispensable to subsistence ; and in any case where all these 
guarantees may have been vain, where a few laborers, by a fortunate stroke, may have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a little capital, the Code is a trap set to catch these little savings, the 
canalization ingeniously organized so that all that has temporarily left the hands of the mo- 
nopolist may return to them by an adroit system of drainage, —so that the water, as the 
saying is in the villages, may always go to the river. 

Nevertheless violence, which is trouble in historic evolution, can institute no lasting work. 
In vain does the cyclone raise prodigiously the sea, lift all the water high and leave nothing 
below; the tempest passes, — for every tempest is ephemeral, —and, after a series of eddies, 
the movement of the waves ends, as every movement in a mass ends, in stable equilibrium, 
a level. 

After wars, after violences, after conquests of centuries of tempests, in spite of barriers 
and fortresses, in spite of laws, every continuous movement in the social mass tends toward 
stable equilibrium. 

All the means of production on one side; no property, no means of production, on the 
other, —that is the opposite of equilibrium: but every mass tends to separate; monopolies 
are condemned to dissemination, every mountain will fill a valley, and the mountains of 
wealth accumulated under one and the same domination will fill the empty pockets of the 
people, powerless as they will be to resist the toil of these termites of millions and millions. 
of laborers arrived at a consciousness of their own value and their own strength, and who 
will bend themselves untiringly to the conquest in their turn of their place in the sunshine, 
of their corner of their own, of their tools, of their means of labor, of their property, of their 
liberty. 

And when this effort shall be acccnplished, social equilibrium will be established, and 
with it that universal comfort which seems, even in our day, to be but a generous dream. 

ERNEST LESIGNE- 


Why Newspapers Lie. 


It seems to me that it is a waste of both time and nervous force to berate the press. Not that 
the newspapers do not deserve everything that has been said against them, and even more. 
But it is misdirected energy to pour out the phials of wrath upon them and their proprietors 
because they constantly and wilfully misrepresent everything connected with Anarchism. 
The papers, the proprietors, and, more than all, the poor fellows who do the actual work, 
are not entirely to blame. And the matter cannot be mended by heaping abusive adjectives 
upon them. It is the great populace that reads the papers, advertises in them, and makes 
them pay that is the cause of it all. The newspapers publish what their patrons want to 
read. Their proprietors regard news matters and comment thereon as merchantable com- 
modities to be fitted to the public wish just as any other commodity is. It won’t do any 
good to discuss the ethical side of that question. The matter stands thus, and will continue 
to be thus for some time to come. The facts as they are must be faced and made the best of. 
And the one great fact in this newspaper matter is that a paper which would tell the truth 
frankly upon all matters and upon all occasions is not indemand. One that would tell the 
truth about Anarchistic matters is particularly not in demand. That is something about 
which the great people who support the papers do not want to know the truth. They want 
to be told what will accord with their preconceived ideas and their inherited prejudices. 
And they will support the newspaper that does this and put out of doors the newspaper that- 
does not. With the publisher it is a question of profits or no profits. And as it is the pro- 
fits that he publishes the paper for, what else can be expected of him? If the publisher of 
any great daily in the United States thought that he could materially and permanently in- 
crease his circulation by having all Socialistic matters truthfully reported and fairly com- 
mented on, the staff of his paper would receive new instructions at once. But they all know 
that such a course would have the opposite effect. And that is why they constantly and 
wilfully lie about these things. 

I can see but two ways of bettering this state of things. One is to persuade the newspaper 
publishers to publish their papers in the interests of truth and justice instead of their pockets. 
The other is to enlighten the populace enough so that it will want to hear the truth instead 
of lies. The former is hopeless, and the latter is—well, it will take a long time. 

But I do know, too, or, at least, I feel quite sure, that the same energy which is spent in 
berating the press will do more good if it is used in spreading the light. 

F. F. K. 


Self-Wisdom and Egoism. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

“‘Self-wisdom ”’ is not synonymous, not co-extensive, to my mind with intelligent Egoism. 
From this statement G. B. Prescott, Jr., can revise his argument. The author of the term 
“self-wisdom”’ gave no definition. Among the meanings which he may have had is this: 
Wisdom directed to the care for self. In this case the person has himself in view as an ob- 
ject. He is planning and deliberating what will build up, guard, and preserve himself, — 
add to his pleasures or release him from his pains. This must certainly be a large share of 
intelligent activity ; but this is not the specific characterization of Egoism, as I use the term. 
Egoistic is whoever and whatever acts out the self. In writing this I am doubtless gratify- 
ing myself, but to inform Mr. Prescott is my object. Were I contemplating and working 
for some well-assured benefit to myself, held in prospect before my mental vision, and cal- 
culated to be the result of this writing, that would be “‘self-wisdom.’’ But if I am the sub- 
ject, the doer, and in nowise an object to myself, the spontaneous act is Egoistic simply, — 
’tis my own,—but not a matter of “‘self-wisdom.’’ In such case I do not have self present 
to mind as an object. Now all generosity is of this character. If calculated to benefit self, 
it would not be generosity. The man who would never do a generous act till he had cal- 
culated it to be profitable would perhaps seem generous, but the appearance would be decep- 
tive. The intelligent generous man must indeed learn by experience that he needs to guard 
against ruining himself by generosity, but, even as he grows cautious, he never needs to know 
more than that it is not unsafe to follow his natural bent of generosity. That is to say, he does 
not need the contemplation of any increment of pleasure to himself. His pleasure is: his 
pain at seeing suffering is: and he acts unless checked by considerations of wisdom and un- 
wisdom, not necessarily of ‘‘self”’-wisdom. If his thought is this, —to guard against evil to 
others, —it is wisdom to stop and reflect whether, in a given case, it is well to follow the 
impulse of generosity. Now, to act so unless checked by reflection is quite different from 
needing the stimulus of a consciously-entertained prospect of benefit to self. 

Tak Kak. 
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The Opposite of Egoism. 


I am utterly unable to conjecture why my friend, Mr. Yar- 
ros, professes to be ignorant of the existence of the opposite 
of Egoism. What has he been combatting in this discussion, 
if not the opposite of Egoism? He sometimes names it altru- 
ism; but usually sneers at it as ‘‘moralism,’’— whatever he 
may mean by that. The terms in which he sets up this ig- 
norance are hardly courteous; yet I acquit him of intentional 
impertinence. But I must say that such treatment of a se- 
rious question is flippant and trifling. 

The issue here is squarely between selfishness and unself- 
ishness (sometimes designated by tue term of benevolence, 
and sometimes by that of disinterestedness). If these are not 
opposites, all things in the world are one. If not opposites, 
then there is no distinction between right and wrong, justice 
and injustice. If so, then why prefer liberty to slavery, or 
rail at authority and the State? 

The fraud, injustice, and oppression which have darkened 
the world with sorrow may be traced to selfishness. To un- 
selfishness belongs the credit of the achievements which have 
brought gladness to the human race. 

If a man takes a certain course in life in the impulse of a 
high and noble purpose, he certainly does not do it in the 
mere love of pleasure. He may feel a serene joy in his pur- 
pose, as I said, while the life to which it impels him is a bur- 
den. This distinction is so obvious that I wonder my friend 
should overlook it. 

If a man makes another wretched to secure his own happi- 
ness, he is ‘‘ following the line which is to him of the least 
resistance.”” Such is Egoism, as my friend states it. The 
opposite of Egoism is this: No man worthy of the name will 
knowingly and willingly sacrifice another’s happiness to 
secure his own. No principle or motive can be just or true 
which does not recognize the equal rights of all persons. But 
Egoism, in its folly, makes happiness the sole object of life, 
even if one can be happy only at another’s expense. Where- 
in is this better than the maxims of the despot or the passion 
of the debauchee ? 

If a man is forced into a position where he can save his life 
only by dishonor, it is an abuse of language to say he chooses 
death. In such a case a decent man has no choice whatever. 
If he were free, it is certain he would choose neither death 
nor dishonor. The proposition that a free man, if he were 
not insane, who made happiness the sole object of his life, 
would voluntarily choose death, is so absurd that it refutes 
itself. 

My friend says that men make personal sacrifices for noble 
objects because they find this ‘“incomparably easier” than 
any other course would be; that they “find the pain far less 
acute’’ than any other career would entail upon them. Now 
think of the long line of noble men and women whose lives, 
flashing through the ages, mark the successive steps of 
human advancement; who, by going with the current, might 
have passed their lives in ease and pleasure; yet who, in un- 
selfish devotion to human good, gave themselves to toil, 
penury, obloquy, the prison, and the scaffold, that others to 
come after them might enjoy better conditions of life, — and 
say, if you can, that they went through the flames of martyr- 
dom because that was “‘incomparably easier’’ than to glide 
into the “primrose path of dalliance,’’—that they made 
themselves of no reputation, and became the offscouring of 
the earth, because the pain of such a life was “far less acute” 
than that of any other. I say that such a paltry and puerile 
theory of their motives and impulses is an insult to their 
memory ; and—with entire respect for my friend —betrays 
ignorance of the nobler part of human nature. No! The 
men who make happiness the sole object of life may crawl 
into inglorious graves; but they who forget themselves till 
their names become immortal may live in the grateful 
memory of mankind. 

I must reject the theory of Egoism, as presented in this dis- 
cussion, because it makes no distinction between the better 
and the baser motives which actuate men; because it puts 
the lofty and high-souled purpose and the meanest passion on 
the same low level. The impulse of a martyr is not to be con- 
founded with the motives of a pimp. 

The defect in the reasoning of my friend is due, I suspect, 
to the fact that there are depths of human experience which 

he has not fathomed, and qualities of human nature which 
he does not comprehend. I do not say this as a reproach, — 
for such limitations are to be expected at his time of life. 
But, persuaded that he will continue in the pursuit of know- 
ledge which he has so splendidly begun, and considering the 
pleasure which attends it, I congratulate him on the years of 
happiness yet to be his. J. M. L. Bascock. 


Not to be Continued. 


As Mr. Babcock seems to be again at the beginning of the 
discussion, I am at its end. No new argument having been 
advanced and no novel objection brought out, there is no ne- 
cessity for me to add anything in reply to Mr. Babcock’s last 
article. If Mr. Babcock wants an answer, and if there are 
any readers who cannot easily form in their own minds a 
satisfactory answer to Mr. Babcock, I refer both him and 
them to my first statement in this discussion, entitled ‘‘ Ego- 
ism Seen Through a Mist.’’ I value the columns of Liberty 
much too highly to fill them with repetitions and rehashes of 


arguments sufficiently developed and adequately explained 
on previous occasions. Only I must now stop long enough 
to direct Mr. Babcock’s attention to the fact that he is “ off 
the track,’”’ and that, “like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring,”’ his eloquent and impassioned words about unselfish 
conduct and its effect on the world, ‘‘have nothing to do 
with the case.’’ The issue is not, and never has been, 
“squarely between selfishness and unselfishness,” but be- 
tween duty and inclination, self-interest and sacrifice of self. 
The question is not as to differences in actual conduct as ob- 
served in life, but as to motives, principles regulating and 
determining conduct. In the article mentioned above the 
readers will find, not only a full recognition of such differ- 
ences, but an attempt at finding their cause and reason as 
well. No one maintained that, for instance, to give alms is 
not different from stealing from a blind beggar the coins 
which some one else gave him. But I do maintain that the. 
alms-giver is no less an Egoist and is no more making a sacri- 
fice than the miserable egotist who steals the coins to make 
himself happy by a drink at the nearest saloon. The most 
short-sighted can see that the thief and the brute act in the 
way they do from no other cause than the desire to increase 
their own pleasure and satisfy their own needs. But no 
sooner is one observed in an act of offering aid or doing a 
gratuitous service to another or pursuing an occupation 
which opens no prospect of dollars and cents, than a deluge 
of sermons in glorification of duty and sacrifice reduces 
the world of thought and common sense to waste and ruin. 
Egoists merely repudiate and ridicule the alleged element of 
duty and sacrifice of the second class of actions. 

Enough, however, so far as the main point of Mr. Babcock's 
article is concerned. ‘Ere we part,’”’ let me note a few of 
the secondary points, the side-issues. 

“Tam utterly unable to conjecture why my friend, Mr.” 
Babcock. pretends not to understand why I t vated the 
“serious question ’’ of the ‘‘ opposite of Egoism”’ in a “ flip- 
pant and trifling’? manner. I have no doubt that the intel- 
ligent jury before whom we made our arguments are satisfied 
of the legitimacy of my hilarity. I convicted Mr. Babcock 
of infidelity to Mrs. Duty and of flirting and making over- 
tures to lovely Miss Inclination; aud he being the trusted 
champion of the old scarecrow, I naturally felt like winking 
when I perceived how my young client, of whom, though 
fond, I am not the least jealous, is warming herself into his 
heart. 

Mr. Babcock thinks that no free and sane man would ever 
voluntarily choose death as a means of happiness, in which I 
can but agree with him. I never made any reference to 
Sree men; I spoke of men forced by environment and condi- 
tions of life into the alternative of choosing either death or a 
life of degradation and dishonor. .. ‘‘Hold on!” interrupts 
me Mr. Babcock, excitedly; ‘‘it is an abuse of language to 
say men choose death in such cases; decent men have no 
choice whatever... .’’ True, Mr. Babcock, most true, 
decent men have no choice whatever, and that is precisely 
why I said that it is incomparably easier for them to accept 
death than to violate their nature, that the pain of any other 
course would be far more acute. ‘‘Then they don’t choose!”’ 
exclaims Mr. Babcock; ‘‘ they are forced to die.’’ Ah, but 
they choose to be decent. See? 

If decent men could live in freedom and peace, no Egoist 
would ever be a martyr. Freedom and peace not being pos- 
sible at present for any decent man, Egoists, ‘‘ who cannot 
resist their impulses,’’ have to suffer pain and misery in con- 
sequence of their Egoistic persistency in conduct not ap- 
proved by the ‘‘ powers that be.” 

Perhaps it is true that there are ‘“‘depths of human expe- 
rience’’ which I have not fathomed and qualities of human 
nature which I do not comprehend; but you, Mr. Babcock, 
why, when you “‘reject’’ my “paltry and puerile”’ theory, 
do you so very carefully refrain from telling us what those 
noble qualities are? Do you begin to realize that ‘noble 
qualities’? which prompt men to “unselfish” action is no 
more an anti-Egoistic argument than a “serene joy ina high 
purpose’? Methinks all the true believers in duty and 
haters of Egoism who followed the discussion and listened 
to your defence of their position are now praying to be saved 
from their friend. V. YARROS. 


Egoism vs. Altruism. 


Egvism flows at the base of human action and finds its 
source in instinct, action being distinguished by selfishness 
and its opposite, — unselfishness. Mankind are selfish in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, and unselfish in proportion as they 
reason and reflect. As thoughtlessness is opposite to, or the 
absence of, thoughtfulness, so selfishness is opposed to unself- 
ishness. The cause of an action is one thing and the action 
another; and as the action is sometimes the result of ignor- 
ance and at other times the product of intelligence, it would 
seem that some distinction should be made. Respectfully I 
submit the following definition to the altruist: 

Egoism: the principle of self-interest, whether ignorantly 
(selfishly) or intelligently (unselfishly) expressed. 

Admit the justness of the above, altruist, and you will find 
that you are, after all, an Egoist ; for altruism, being opposed 
to selfishness (not self-interest), can no longer be considered 
a principle, but simply one expression of a great principle, — 








namely, Egoism: and the Egoist will see that the real ques- 


tion of difference touches an expression of this principle, but 
does not intrude on the principle itself. ORMONDE. 


Individual Happiness the Object of Life. 
(Grant Allen in the Forum.]} 


If human life has in this very restricted sense any general 
object at all,—any conscious object present as a rule to the 
mind of the individual, —that object is undoubtedly happi- 
ness; and happiness may be approximately defined as a de- 
cided surplus of personal pleasure over personal pain. In 
the species as a whole, no such object is primarily inherent ; 
race preservation is the sole generic aim and purpose. But 
inasmuch as pleasure, on the whole, roughly coincides with 
race-preservative activities, and pain, on the whole, roughly 
coincides with race-destructive activities, it follows that 
these two apparently distinct objects, the unconscious gene- 
ric aim and the conscious individual aim, are at bottom prac- 
tically almost identical. In other words, what to the race is 
preservative instinct is to the individual, in nine cases out of 
ten, conscious pursuit of his own happiness. 

His own happiness, I say advisedly; but not necessarily to 
the exclusion of the happiness of others. Quite the contrary : 
even among the lowest races some regard for wives and off- 
spring enters into the concept of happiness for the individual ; 
and among the outcomes of the highest races pleasure for 
others has become a necessary element in pleasure for self. 
Misery for others, especially when brought home to us, suf- 
fices to make most members of the higher races thoroughly 
miserable; and the tendency is always to minimize as far as 
possible such misery, and to equalize as far as possible all 
available means of pleasure. 


Whelps of the Same Dam. 
[A. L. Ballou in Truth Seeker.] 


In Mr. George’s search for the causes of the unjust distri- 
bution of wealth, he ignores a most potent factor, —legisla- 
tion; he seeks in nature for laws that are in man only. He 
says the increase in nature is the cause of interest. It may 
have suggested interest in the mind of man, as Shylock’s re- 
ference to Jacob’s thrift would seem to indicate, but this is 
no cause. 

I fear Mr. George, in his onslaught upon land monopoly, 
has overlooked another formidable enemy of labor, a second 
whelp of the same dam,— money monopoly. If there is any 
difference between the two, it is one of degree, not of kind ; 
and to chain one and to let the other run would be, to say 
the least, unwise. 

Now Mr. George makes an ethical point: ‘‘ That alone is 
wise which is just; that alone is enduring which is right. In 
the narrow scale of individual actions and individual life this 
truth may be often obscured, but in the wider field of na- 
tional life it everywhere stands out.’”’ I, too, would ‘‘ bow 
to this arbitrament, and accept this test.’”’ Is this ‘‘ unearned 
increase,’ that robs labor and rewards loafers,—is it just? 
is it right? If it is not, then let us smother this idea of ‘ ne- 
cessary evil,’’ and drown the pups. 

And if their Alma Mater, the State, stands in the way, 
why, it must be bad for the State; for, as George says, “If 
the conclusions that we reach run counter to our prejudices, 
let us not flinch; if they challenge institutions that have long 
been deemed wise and natural, let us not turn back.” 


“By Their Fruit Ye Shall Know Them.” 
[From the Autobiography of Washington Walling, ex-Police Super- 
intendent of New York city.] 

I have noticed one remarkable fact in connection with the 
intimate relations between politics aud crime, which is this: 
All the sneaks, hypocrites, and higher grade of criminals, 
when questioned upon the subject, almost invariably lay 
claim to be adherents to the Republican party; while, on the 
other hand, criminals of the lower order—those who rob by 
violence and brute force—lay claim in no uncertain tones to 
being practical and energetic exponents of true Democratic 
principles. Of course, it is far from my intention to say that 
every Republican is a sanctimonious sneak, hypocrite, or 
forger; or that every Democrat is a burglar, footpad, pimp, 
or rough. Nevertheless, what I have alluded to is the fact. 

Our judiciary and prosecuting officers are elected and con- 
trolled in a great measure by the very elements they are 
called upon to punish and keep in check. 

Although, of course, all things are possible, yet I would not 
count among probable contingencies, under the present sys- 
tem of government in New York, the hanging of any one of 
its millionaires, no matter how unprovoked or premeditated 
the murder. Those individuals who have been executed dur- 
ing the last generation have all been without money, and 
usually with no friends. Many murders have been com- 
mitted by rich men, but they either did not come to trial or 
they were found to be insane by an “intelligent” jury. I 
believe that Mr. Jay Gould could today commit any crime 
in the decalogue with impunity. Ido not mean to say that 
Mr. Gould is a dishonest man, nor would I have the reader 
infer that he would wrong any one, but I believe that Mr. 
Gould, backed by his fifty millions, could defy justice in the 





city of New York. 
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ANARCHISM: 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 


By Victor Yarros. 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston An- 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Constitu- 
tion of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
30 pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Causes of the Conflict 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


A 92-page pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 
sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 
is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
BENJ. R, TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


The Sole Factors and Exact Ratios in Its Acquirement 
and Apportionment. 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the usurpa- 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
coéperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods by 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the ‘ Taxation” 
and other ‘** Remedies” for the wrongs done Industry roposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientitic 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Beny. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Address: 








LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revolutionist, 
founder of Nibilism, and apostle of Anarchy. A fine, large photo- 
lithograph, printed on heavy paper. Price, post-paid and securely 
wrapped, 50 cents. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
ph‘losopher and economist that has ever lived. An elegant steel 
plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, post-paidand 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 


LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Goverument. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faved by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Lite and Works, and containin 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Translate: 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny,—together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50 ; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas tor liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improv It stirs the 
= a trumpet call.”” By Michael Bakounine, Founder of 

ihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence of 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. L., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
and Women of Labor and Sorrow. By Josiah Warren. A Pam- 
phiet of 117 pages, now passing through its fifth edition, explain- 
mg the basic principles of Labor Reform, — Liberty and Equity. 
Price, 30 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the position of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 


Price, 10 cents. 











Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his printed pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
persons who apply first will be served first. The pamphlets are ca- 
talogued below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
dates of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account- 
ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CLERGY. A four-page tract. Price, 
5 cents. 


SPOONER vs. M’CONNELL ET AL. An argument presented to 
the United States Circuit Court, in support of a petition for an in- 
junction to restrain Alexander M’Connell and others from plac- 
ing dams in the Maumee River, Ohio. 1839. 80 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW RELATIVE TO CREDIT, CUR- 
rency, and Banking. Showing the unconstitutionality of all 
State laws restraining private banking and the rates of interest. 
1843. 32 pages. Price, 20 cents., 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 
gress Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Let- 
ter Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This pamphlet embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 pages. 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 
pages, which consist of a preface and a letter from Mr. Spooner 

to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s larger work, “Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. ice, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Essay on 
the Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 
Their Ideas. Stitched in parts, but unbound. 1855. 240 —- 
Price, $1.25. Part I. of the same, containing 166 pages, will be 
furnished at $1.00. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advantages, security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 
1864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. I. Showing that the suppression of the re- 
bellion finally disposed of the pretence that the United States gov- 
ernment rests on consent. 1867. 14 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; siled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. — No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
authority. 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demonstration of the Necessity for an 
Indefinite Increase of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 
soiled copies, 5 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Us tions, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


UNIVERSAL WEALTH Shown to be Easily Attainable. This 
pamphlet embodies ‘The Law of Prices,” mentioned above. 
1879. 23 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes ot 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary L ped distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress —to exercise any legislative power whatever over the 
people of the United States. ice, 3 cents. : 

A LETTER TO SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS on the Science 
ot Justice and Their Right of Perpetual Property in Their Dis- 
coveries and Inventions. 1884. 22 pages. Price, 25 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 

A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Inaugural 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 1886. 110 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Monetary Laws upon the 
Distribution of Wealth and the Rate of Wages. 
By HUGO BILGRAM. 

This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
By, s yt axe class of the right to represent wealth by money. 

9 nts. 


Address: 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boton, Mass. 





PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 


ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Monthly. 


$3 a year; 25 cents a copy. . 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an average, required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘‘ What is Property?’ Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 


WORK NOW IN PROGRESS: 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 


The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 


SIX CENTS A WEEK 


devoted to the purpose will purchase the entire series and make the 
purchaser the possessor of one of the most valuable and beautiful 
sets of works ever issued. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 


It is a sufficient description of ‘‘ Honesty’s”’ principles to say that 
they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 
America. 


Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








A RARE CHANCE! 

A limited supply of damaged copies of ‘‘ What’s To Be Done?” 
are for sale. ‘e not serious, and confined entirely to the cover. 
In cloth, 75, 60, and 50 cents. In paper, 40 cents. An opportunity 
which should be seized by all who are not able to pay one doilar for 
a perfect copy. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. III.AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 





People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the nuinber is limited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to tind persons er for the privilege of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second will 
soon be equally high. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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translation by Sam. Moore, and edited by 
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